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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The Science Congress Association held its 40th Session in 
Lucknow in the University campus in January this year under the 
general presidentship of Dr. D. M. Bose. The section of Anthro- 

_ pology and Archaeology was presided over by Pandit M. S. Vats, 
Director-General of Archaeology in India. Many anthropologists 
and archaeologists from all over India attended the session and 
took part in its deliberations. Pandit Vats in his presidential address 

on “Archaeology in Post-Partition India” dwelt upon the various 
achievements of the Archaeological Survey of India since 1947 and 
outlined its future programme for the coming years. Consequent 
on the loss of the famous Harappa culture sites in W. Pakistan, it 
was decided by the Archaeology Department to explore contiguous 

_ parts in the Indian Union for sites of that culture. Recent explora- 
tions in Bikaner in the valleys of Saraswati and Drishadvati have 
revealed about a hundred sites which have been grouped into (1) 
an early series of settlements representing the Harappa culture (2) 
a group with Harappan affinities (3) a group with painted greyware 
and associated pottery distinct from Harappa wares and (4) a group 
with varied pottery which perhaps flourished in the early centuries 
of our era. Pandit Vats put forth a special plea for collaboration 
-by other scientific departments of the Government such as those of 
Geology and Anthropology. So far the Archaeological Deptt. has 
neglected field-research in Indian Prehistory especially of the Stone 
Ages. We are therefore glad to learn from Pandit Vats’s address 
that the Department of Archaeology intends doing planned work 
in Indian Prehistory especially in cave-exploration in the years ahead 
along scientific lines. It is hoped that the Archaeological Dept- of 
the Government of India should collaborate with the Geology and 

the Anthropology departments of the Universities in this respect. 
Coordinated team-work in large research projects of this kind is 


absolutely essential. 
* * % * * 
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Among the papers read and discussed before the Section, men- 
tion may be made of the following interesting papers : Comparative + 
Study of the Somatic characters of the Uralis and Paliyans by Dr. | 
B. Chatterjee and G. Kumar; Dravidian Kinship terminology and 
marriage customs by Mrs. I. Karve ; Rain-Making rites by Dr. S. R. | 
Das; Stone-age Industries around Giddalur by Mr. S. Rajan; - 
Problems at Amrali by S- Rao; Asvamedha Yagnas at Kalsi by Mr. | 
T. Ramchandran and the Head Whorls of the Bhotias, Rajis, Kanets, 
Jaunsaris and Garhwallis by Dr. P. C. Biswas. 


An interesting anthropological show and an exhibition were 
arranged by the Lucknow University in connection with the Indian 
Science Congress. The anthropological show consisted of a shadow- 
play in fifteen scenes about Mohenjodaro, a one-act tribal drama | 
in Hindi about the people of Jaunsar-Bawar, and a skit on popular 
misconceptions about Anthropology in English. All these were 
entirely staged by the University students of Anthropology under the 
auspices of the Deptt. of Anthropology, Lucknow University and the 
Ethnographic and Folk Culture Society, U.P. The Exhibition, 
which was held in the Anthropology Laboratory during the Science 
Congress week, consisted of two main sections—physical and cultural, 
and was illustrated with specimens, models, figures, charts, maps 
tables and photographs. A highlight of the exhibition was a tree 
of primate evolution. 


The 41st Session of the Indian Science Congress Association 
will meet in Hyderabad next year. Shri Dharani Sen, (Offg.) Reader 
and Head of the Deptt. of Anthropology of Lucknow University, has 
been elected President for the Section of Anthropology and Archae- 
logy for 1953-54. 
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A very interesting paper was read during the Science Congress 


_ by B. K. Chatterjee on the Onges of Little Andaman who ethnically 
_ belong to the Negrito stock. On the basis of body measurements, 
_ the Onges are short statured, have woolly hairs and alveolar pro- 


gnathism. Steatopygia was observed among the female Onges. 


The Anthropology Deptt. of the Government of India which 


_ has opened a sub-station at Port Blair is engaged in the study of the 
_ aboriginal tribes of little Andamans, their socio-economic organisa- 
_ tions and present living conditions. There are hostile tribes in the 


Andaman Islands such as the Jaroas, and the Government of India 
have seriously taken up the work of pacification and winning over 
these tribes by improving their lot. We also learn with interest 
that two British Anthropologists will be studying the blood groups 
of these aboriginal islanders to find out their ethnic affinities with 
the pigmys of other parts of the world. We wish that similar blood 
group studies are carried out among the Kadars and the Irulas of 
South India by trained Indian Anthropologists. 


The 4th International Congress for anthropology was held in 
Vienna in September, 1952, under the auspices of the Austrian 
Government, when about 700 delegates from 51 countries (including 
India) attended and about 400 papers were read. From India, Prof. 


K. P. Chattopadhyaya, Dr. S. C. Dube, Dr. P. C. Biswas, Dr. Fuchs 


and Mr. P. G- Shah attended. Among the papers on Indian Anthro- 
pology, the following may be mentioned: Culture-Contacts in the 
Rig-Vedic Period by Prof. K. P. Chottapadhyaya ; tribal-art in C. 
India by Dr. S. C. Dube ; Religion and Social Organisation of Dravi- 
dian India by L. Dumont; the Kinchinjunga Cult among the Lepchas 


- in Sikkim by Prince Peter of Greece ; Sex-ratio and marriage types in 


Jaunsar-Bawar by Dr. P. C. Biswas. 
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In our last issue we have already written about the Wenner- 
Gren International Symposium (held in New York in June, 1952) 
which was attended by the Editor of this journal. This kind of 
Congresses and Symposia have great value not only as a medium of 
mutual contacts and valuable exchange of thoughts but also in the 
understanding of the fuller aspects of researches that integrate and 
enrich Anthropology. The foundations of Anthropology—its basic 
disciplines are many—inter-disciplinary researches are now being 
carried out with vigour—all these add to the superstructure—the 
Scientific study of Man and his cultures. ‘Culture —the greatest 
discovery of the Anthropologist, as Kroeber has said, remains the 
main field of study. We wish that similar congresses or symposia 
in Anthropology are held in India which offers one of the richest 
fields for cultural research. 


The Social Survey of Lucknow city undertaken by the Ethno- 
graphic and Folk Culture Society, U.P., at the instance of the 
Lucknow Municipal Board has now been completed and a Prelimi- 
nary Report published. A random sample of the city population 
was taken from Census Records and about 800 families were inves- 
tigated by each of the five sub-committees. The Report embodies 
the reports of the five sub-committees—Economic, Education, Medi- 
cal, Women’s and Socio-Cultural, with an introduction on the origin 
and early growth of Lucknow city. 


The Editor of this journal, Prof. D. N. Majumdar is at present 
in the United States as the Visiting Professor of Regional Anthro- 
pology at the University of Cornell, Ithaca, N. Y. He is staying 
there till the end of March, 1953. During the six months 
of his American stay, Dr. Majumdar has lectured at Cornell Univer- 
sity on “ Tribal Cultures and Acculturation,” and “The Problems 
of Contemporary India,” and has toured over the States and studied 
the working of the Departments of-Anthropology at the Universities 
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of Chicago, Los Angelos, San Francisco, Berkley and Oakland 
(California), Dellas (1exas), Memphis, Nashville, Clarkville (Tenn.), 
Washington and New York. During the course of his tour he 
_ delivered extension lectures at different University centres. Another 
highlight of his American stay, is his lecture before the New York 
_ Academy of Sciences (24th November, 1952) on “A Quantitative 
_ approach to Indian Social Structure—Caste and Tribe ”; the lecture 
illustrated with slides, attempted to explain the social distance in 
India on the basis of Anthropometry and Serology. We are sure 
his lectures will be helpful to the American anthropologists, in 
_ understanding India and her manifold problems ; at the same time, 
_ his experience ofkanthropology at American Universities will be 
beneficial to Indian Universities in general and Lucknow in particu- 
lar. His election as Honorary Fellow of the American Association of 
Physical Anthropologists is a special recognition of Dr. Majumdar 
and others in the field of Physical Anthropology in India. 


D. Sen. 
K.S.M. 


AFRICAN TARANTULA OR DANCING MANIA. 
M. D. W. JAFFREYS 


There is a large spider (Lycosa tarantula) whose bite is 
popularly supposed to cause a madness that urges its victims to 
frenzied dancing. It has since been shown that this dancing mania 
is feigned for commercial gain. Sir Ray Lankester (1914) wrote: 
“The whole story of the ‘Tarantula’ x x x is now discredited. It 
was believed that the bite of this spider caused a peculiar sleepiness 
and also painful symptoms in men and women, only to be cured 
by music, which set the bitten one dancing. The dance was called 
Tarantella x x x_ the whole thing was an elaborate imposture on 
the part of the Tarantese peasants who, for a fee paid by a credulous | 
traveller, would be bitten, simulate apparent collapse, and then 
pretend to be restored by music and the violent dancing of the 
‘tarantella’ which they declared they felt compelled to perform.” 


That there was no connection with this frenzied dancing and 
the bite of this spider could have been deduced from the fact that the 
habitat of this spider is widely spread and as a consequence has been in 
contact with the human race for countless years. Yet in spite of 
human beings being bitten by this spider many times in diverse places, 
only at Tarentun does the dancing take place. 


Now though a species of this spider is used for divination in 
parts of Nigeria and though frenzied dancing also takes place, there 
is no connection between the two. 


In the 1938 Annual Report of the Bamenda Division, the Dis- 
trict Officer, Mr. Swabey wrote: “'The Makka movement originat- 
ed in the neighbouring area of Mambilla in the Gashaka district of 
the Northern Provinces. It manifested itself in a frenzied dance 
in which most of the population, men and women joined. The 
dancers would gyrate in a frenzy to the drum, waving their arms like 
a windmill. They would then begin to shake as in an epileptic fit : 
their eyes began to stare as in a trance and then some would fall — 
to the ground, apparently senseless. Such would be pelted by the 
onlookers withanont (nickle tenths of a penny). The reason’ for 
so doing was obscure but the money was apparently collected by a 
member of the society and subsequently spent on drink. Anyone 
who fell down in such a trance was admitted a membe? of the society. 
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On recovery such a one appeared to be endowed with supernatural 
powers and went about the villages denouncing people as witches: 

“ The immediate purpose of the society was difficult to discover 
as the people were very reticent but it appears that those who origi- 
nally introduced it said that Makka would purge the country of 
witches, cure all illnesses, increase the yield of the farms and even 
raise the dead from the grave. 

“In the village of Mbem, a boy of about 12 years of age, who 
had fallen in the dance became a medium and interpreted the orders 
of Makka and these the people obeyed. The people would dance 
sometimes for three days on end and during this period all farm 
work and other activities ceased- Bands of people went about 
crying that now they had a new God.” 

In Madagascar this type of dancing mania has also been 
reported. Sibree (1870, 561) writes: In the month of February, 
1863, the European residents at Antanarivo, began to hear rumours 
of a new disease. It was called Imanenjana, or dancing mania. At 
first, parties of two or three were to be seen, accompanied by musicians 
and other attendants, dancing in the public places; and in a 
few weeks these had increased to hundreds, so that one could not 
go out-of-doors without meeting bands of these dancers. There 
was universal consternation at the spread of this remarkable disease. 
Those affected belonged chiefly, not by any means exclusively, to 
the lower classes. The great majority were young women between 
fourteen and twenty-five years of age; there were, however, a con- 
siderable number of men to be seen amongst the dancers . . . The 
patients usually complained of a weight or pain in the praecordia, 
and great uneasiness, sometimes a stiffness, about the nape of the 
neck. Others, in addition, had pain in the back and limbs, and 
in most cases there seems to have been an excited state of the cir- 
culation, and occasionally even mild febrile symptoms. One or 
more of these premonitory symptoms were frequently observed : 
there were numerous cases where they were absent : after complain- 
ing, it may be, one, two or three days, they became restless and 
nervous, and if excited in any way, more especially if they happened 
to hear the sound of music or singing, they got perfectly uncontroll- 
able, and, bursting away from all restraint escaped from their pur- 
suers and joined the music, when they danced, sometimes for hours 
together, with amazing rapidity. They moved the head from side 
to side with a monotonous motion, and the hands in the same way, 
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alternatively up and down. The dancers never joiend in the singing, 
but uttered frequently a deep sighing sound. The eyes were wild, and 
the whole countenance assumed an indescribable abstracted expres- 
sion, as if their attention was completely taken off what was going on 
around them. The dancing was regulated very much by the music, 
which was always the quickest possible—it never seemed to be quick 
enough. It often became more of a leaping than a dancing. They 
thus danced to the astonishment of all, as if possessed by some evil 
spirit, and with almost superhuman endurance—exhausting the 
patience of the musicians who often relieved each other by turns— 
then fell down suddenly, as if dead, or, as often happened, if the 
music was interrupted, they would suddenly rush off as if seized by 
some new impulse, and continue running, until they fell down, 
almost or entirely insensible. After being completely exhausted in 
this way, the patients were taken home, the morbid impulse apparent- 
ly, in many cases, destroyed- Sometimes the disease, thus stopped, 
never recurred, but more frequently there was a return.” 


A somewhat similar type of mania has been reported among the 
Akamba by Hobley (1910, p. 10) who writes: “Periodically in 
Ukamba numbers of the younger people are seized by a peculiar 
form of infectious mania. One of these epidemics occurred about 
the end of 1906 in Ulu, and it attacked the victims in the following 
way : the sight of a hat or cap threw the person into a kind of fit. 
The whole body but particularly the upper portion—the shoulders, 
neck and head—would be violently convulsed and the patient would 
eventually fall down in a semi-insensible state and this condition 
would continue until the hat was removed. The convulsions appear 
to be involuntary and often when a person felt he was seized he 
would shut his eyes or cover his head with a blanket until he was 
assured that the hat had been removed. When questioned the 
victims of the seizure would state that they were otherwise in good 
health but that they had lost their appetite. It was immaterial 
whether the hat was a European helmet or a fez cap such as is 
worn by civilized natives. Cases of this curious mental conditions 
first appeared in Mukaa which is in the southern part of Ulu dis- 
trict and it then spread north to Machakos. . . . It is called ‘ Chesu’ 
or ‘ Ki-jesu’ and some persons are of the opinion that this name is 


derived from the Kamba pronunciation of Jesus, but this is doubt- 
Pils Bee 


Burton (1864, HI, 151) also reports this phenomenon which 
_ he did not regard as peculiar to the Negro: “Abnormal brain 
_ action is not uncommon amongst the negro races. During the fit 
| the subject rushes, as one distracted, to the idol, and, after violent 
| exertions, sinks fainting on the ground. This ecstasy is the Hal of 
| Arabia, the demoniacal possession of the Days of Ignorance, the 
_ “spirit of prophecy ’ pone the Camisards or Shakers, the ‘ spirit ’ 
| in Methodism, and the ‘jerks’ and ‘holy laughs’ of the camp- 
_ Meeting.” 
| In 1927 a religious movement started at Uyo in the Calabar 
_ Province, Nigeria, among the adherents of the Qua Ibo Mission. 
| The characteristic feature of this religious fervour was a frenzy 
_ declared by the person afflicted to be due to a seizure from God. 
_ The outward manifestations so far as I myself saw them were that 
of the shaking of the body, so that at times they were called “ the 
shakers”. With these body convulsions were associated a religious 
fervour and a monotonous dancing. The dancing was continued 
| for hours until the dancer fell exhausted. Most of the victims of 
this affliction whom I saw were young women, who, on falling to 
the ground in a frenzy, would roll and hurl themselves and their 
limbs about on the ground. One feature of these rollings was the 
care with which these women clad their bodies. 

In England the prototype of the female garment known today 

s “knicks” first came into use about 1800. These garments are 
not part of the attire of the native woman but the women who fell 
down in a frenzy were always “modestly dressed”. Among the 
men, those who had received some training on the three “Rs”, gave 
way to unintelligible repetetive writing. 

The following description of the outbreak of Uyo by its Euro- 
pean sympathisers was given by the Rev. Westgarth, one of the mis- 
sionaries of the Qua Ibo Protestant Mission. He (1927, 260) writes : 

“At 6 a.m. we had a prayer meeting in the church. After 
seven a Christian came to my study shaking from head to foot, 
hardly able to speak, tears running down his face. There was con- 
fusion, followed by prayer and . . . relief and happiness. 

The good work goes on, but there are things that cause us anxiety. 
- Some very young Christians have said the spirit told them to do 
things which were a bit absurd. The fact that so many heathen 
people brought out their jjus to be burnt gave some an inordi- 
nate desire for the burning of idols. . . . In places where the awaken- 


| 
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ing has begun there is no sign of abatement. I think there is less 


of the physical than at first, but in all those affected it- shows itself | 
when they are deeply moved. . . . The physical manifestations are | 
difficult to understand. There have been cases undoubtedly where | 


they have not been of God. But there have been symptoms about 
some of these different from the others. Apart from the usual mani- 
festations the Christians seem to be living in intense spirit filled life. 

_ It has been a very anxious time. But there has been so 


much of the unmistakable work of the Holy Spirit that we have done 


everything possible to encourage our teachers: at the same time 
endeavouring to restrain what is not seemly- The teachers and 
Christians have never refused advice except on one occasion.” 
This religious revival became uncontrollable and eventually 
troops had to be called in to restore order. The Government com- 
ment on this movement in the 1928 published in the Annual Report 


was : “The socalled ‘Spirit Movement’ which broke out last year in the | 


Northern Ibibio country was the cause of numerous outrages, has 
abated considerably. Eleven “spirit” people were convicted on 
murder charges and three were executed.” 


Similar outbreaks have been reported from time to time among | 
the West African Negro descendants in the West Indies. There 


these manifestations were called “Myalism”. Waddell (1863, 
188) an early missionary at Calabar on the Cross River, Southern 


Nigeria writes: “Long suppressed but never eradicated, these 
African superstititions (Obeah and Myalism) began’to revive after 
emancipation, when the old laws against them were no longer in- 


force. The introduction of several thousand new Guinea people, 


taken from captured ‘slavers’ favoured their resuscitation, Myalism 


has lately extended its manifestations over a section of country, in- 


cluding sixteen estates, from Iron Shore to Manor Park. This. 


extraordinary superstitution has evinced itself in fearful paroxysms, 
bordering on insanity, accompanied with acts of violence on those 
who attempt to restrain it. Lately, a set of these people took posses- 
sion of a meeting-house on Palmyre estate, and commenced their 


orgies by singing or yelling ; and dancing in the most frantic excite- 
ment. Before the magistrates they conducted themselves in an 


extraordinary manner. Their heads were bound with clothes or cords » 


and while they swayed themselves to and fro, continually repeated 


and striking against one another in a frightful manner and would — 


not hear me speak to them. One youngman was beating himself, 
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|“ We no mad, who say we mad?’. It is the Lord Jesus Christ. We 
do dig out all dem badness. They were yelling, wheeling round and 
{striking against one another in a frightful manner, and would not 
hear me speak to them. One young man was beating himself, 
and spinning about, till he fell down in convulsions. Afterwards 
Several men and women went reeling and staggering about, moaning 
and striking themselves. Two of the party, young men, seem 
| possessed of the devil. One of them had been at our school. Next 
;morning he wept, and said he did not know what was the matter 
with him. Soon aiter he roiled on the ground and then ran up and 
down like a mad dog. I took hold of them and they trembled all 
(Over, with eyes fixed and staring. ‘The next day they came to me 
‘composed, but fear ‘the spirit’ would return on them again in the 
: afternoon, and then they said, they knew not what they were doing, 
and felt no pain. If it was God’s Spirit that was in them, or the 
devil, they could not tell, nor couid they restrain themselves.” 

| Waddell’s comment on this manifestation of religious fervour 
was as follows: “How strange, that as formerly it has appeared 
in connection with a corruption of Christianity, (The American or 
Native Baptist system) which, erring on the subject of the Holy 
Spirit’s work in man’s heart, accepted the delusions of the Myal 
spirit as if the operations of the spirit of God.” 

It will thus be seen that the outbreak of religious fervour 
in the Uyo district of the Calabar Province was very similar to an 
outbreak of Myalism in Jamaica. That there is a definite casual 
relation between religious emotion and music with ecstatic dancing 
is shown also in an instance reported from the Slave Coast. Frazer 
(1927, I 68) writes: “Like the women, the men (future priests) 
undergo three years novitiate at the end of which each candidate had 
to prove that the God accepts him and finds him worthy of inspira- 
tion. Escorted by a party of priests he goes to a shrine and seats 
himself on a stool that belongs to the deity. The priests then 
annoint his head with a mystic decoction and invoke the God in a 
long and wild chorus. During the singing the youth if he is accept- 
able to the deity trembles violently, simulates convulsions, foams 
at the mouth, and dances in a frenzied style, sometimes for more 
than an hour. This is the proof that the God has taken possession 
of him.” 

The dancers in the Uyo outbreak were called “ The shakers” a 
name that recalls an English religious sect, the “Shakers”, This 
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movement started in England in the reign of Charles I and accord- 
ing to Haydon (1910, 1247) it“. . . . derived its name from the 
voluntary convulsions of the members. . . . (Lhe sect established 
in America is now dying out). They denounce marriage as sintul, 
regard celibacy as holy, oppose war, disown baptism and the Lord’s 
supper, and use dancing as part of their worship.” 

It is clear that all the manifestations, inciuding those of the 
European Shakers, spring from common causes namely, discontent 
with present conditions, repressions, then sublimation oi the psyche 
by the claim to a new revelation of God and religion, followed by 
a repudiation of the old, and finally a physical catharsis of nervous 
tension by dancing. 

In nearly all the manifestations great emphasis has been laid 
on “sin”. ‘The sin inveighed against is usually carnal or sexual. 
sin. The adherents make an attempt to abstain from all the lusts of 
the flesh. As every physiologist knows if such repressions occur 
the nervous and muscular tension rises, rises until there is some form 
of catharsis, and violent exercise, such as prolonged: dancing will 
discharge the pent up nervous and muscular energy and lower the 
threshold of the excitability of the psyche. : 

Now, in the case of “ The Shakers” part of their doctrine is a 
denunciation of marriage, an approval of celibacy : in all the other 
dancing manias, there is the preliminary stage where sexual absti- 
nence is part of the programme. The result is the over accumulation 
of sex hormones in the system and as Crew (1932, 297) points out : 
“ The psychological effects of these sex hormones are not restricted 
to the field of sexual activity as ordinarily understood. Rats that 
are kept for laboratory purposes are provided with revolving cages, 
in which they take their exercise. The rat is a very active animal. 
If a contraption like a cyclometer of the ordinary push-bicycle is . 
attached to the revolving drum, it is found they travel for miles at 
atime. The spontaneous activity is an indication of the individual’s 
sexual actvity. For example the female when about to come on 
heat takes far more exercise than she does in the interval between 
the heat periods. After ovariectomy there is a remarkable diminu- 
tion in the amount of the spontaneous activity, but should such an 
ovariectomised female be injected with the female sex hormone, 
then her spontaneous activity is raised again to the normal level or 
even beyond it. The same is true of the male. If these findings 
were translated into ordinary language we might say that the animal 
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| with a high degree of spontaneous activity was a very energetic ani- 
| mal, and the animal with a low spontaneous activity a relatively lazy 
| animal. It is an interesting thought that the degree of this activity 
is related to the intensity of the sexual urge. The tendency to go 
_ hiking, to indulge in Rugby football, or violent games of tennis, the 
_Tunning round and round in.a revolving cage, these all would seem 
_to be of the same order, and laziness and activity wouid seem to 
_fYepresent the reaction on the part of the nervous system to these 
chemical agencies, the sex-hormones.” In the same order of activity 
sponsored by the presence of excessive sex-hormone would appear 
to be outbreaks of dancing mania. Young women, as in the Taren- 
tella, are the most often affected, and alas another visitation from 
one high is found to be due to earth-bound ties. 
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COMPARATIVE STUDIES OF THE WHORL ON HEAD HAIR. 


OF THE BHOTIAS, RAJIS, KANETS, JAUNSARIS AND 
TEHRI GARHWALIS OF N. W. HIMALAYAS. 
- P. C. Biswas 


Within the hair on the head above the junction of the two 
parieto-occipital sutures a single or more whorls may occur. The 
hair abruptly changes the usual course and forms a spiral. The 
direction of this whorl may be right handed (clock-wise) or left- 
handed (anti-clock-wise). Sometimes there may be found two or 
more whorls. In that case the direction of the whorl becomes clock- 
wise in one and anti-clock-wise in another or both clock-wise and 
in rare cases anti-clock-wise. The little study which has been done 
up till now reveals no sex and age difference in the whorl. 

For the above work following data were collected from different 
hill-tribes of N. W. Himalayas. 


Bhotias a =" a 71 
Rajis oe = of 26) 
Kanets Sy a Ls | 
Jaunsaris en ey, s. 41 
Tehri Gharwalis 4. % < 2) 


The Bhotias, the Rajis, the Kanets, the Jaunsaris and the Tehri 
Garhwalis live on the N. Western part of the Himalayas. The 
Bhotias and the Rajis belong to the Mongoloid group. Among the 
Rajis, the Mongoloid characters are not so prominent especially 
among the males. The other three tribes—Kanets, Jaunsaris and 
the Tehri Garhwalis belong to the Caucasoid group. 


TABLE.I 
WHORL 

Single Double 

per cent per cent 
Bhotias ny cet 80.3 19.7 
Rajis <s o 84.9 Pont 
Kanets % a: 94.1 3.9 
Jaunsaris a we 97.6 2.4 


Tehri Garhwalis oe Syne! de 
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The proportion of appearance of the whorl both double and 
single among the five hill tribes show that single whorl appears in 
larger percentages and double in lesser proportion among Kanets, 
Jaunsaris, Tehri Garhwalis, whereas among the Bhotias and Rajis 
it is opposite i.e. single occurs less and double appears comparatively 
greater. 


TABLE II 
Single Double Triple 
‘Whorl Whorl Whorl 
Bhotias i. 80.3 19.7 
Rajis ae 84.9 i 
Bengalis cr 82.5 175 
Tehri Garhwalis ae 92.7 13 
Germans i 93.0 7.0 
Kanets ds 94.1 5.9 
Jaunsaris v 97.6 2.4 


The table above shows that among the Bhotias, Rajis and 
Bengalis double whorl appears in large number than the other four, 
among the latter single Whorl appears in greater number. 


TABLE III 
Single Clock-wise Single anti-Clock-wise. 
per cent per cent 
Bhotias 2.1 Zone 
Rajis ae 58.5 26.4 
Kanets =. 82.4 11.7 
Jaunsaris ae 82.9 14-7 
Tehri Gharwalis om 74.5 Le 


There is clear difference in the occurrence of the single-clock- 
wise and single anti-clockwise whorls in all the five tribes. The 
single anti-clock-wise occurs lesser than that of the single clock- 
wise. From the above table it appears that the single anti-clock- 
wise occurs in larger number among the Bhotias and Rajis than that 
occurs in the Kanets, Jaunsaris and Tehri Garhwalis. The occur- 
rence of single clockwise among the Kanets, Jaunsaris and Tehri 
Garhwalis in larger percentages than those of the Rajis and Tehri 


Garhwalis. 
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TABLE IV 
Single clock-wise Single anti-clock-wise 
in per cent- in per cent. 
Bhotias ce Byes | 232 
-Rajis = 58.5 26.4 
Bengalis As; 61.0 7s We 
Tehri Gharwalis 74.5 1322 
Germans es 74.0 190 
Kanets i 82.4 141.7 
Jaunsaris ier 82.9 14.7 


The above comparative table shows that single clock-wise 
Whorl appears in lesser number among the Bhotias, Rajis and 
Bengalis whereas in the Kanets and Jaunsaris it appears in greater 
number. 


TABLE V 
Double Whorl Clockwise & Anti-clock Clock & 
Clockwise & Anti-clock Anti-clock 
Bhotias s 1.4 2.8 15.5 
Rajis x 3.8 1133 
Kanets ae xX dS 5.9 
Jaunsaris X xX 2.4 
Tehri Gharwalis a xX 1.8 50) 


Out of the three different types of double whorl (clock-wise 
and clock-wise, anti-clock-wise and anti-clock-wise, and clock-wise 
and anti-clock-wise), clock-wise and anti-clock-wise occurs in larger 
number than that of the other two types. In the above it appears 
that Bhotias and Rajis have got clockwise and anti-clock-wise more 
than the Kanets and Jaunsaris and Tehri Gharwalis. 
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TABLE VI 


Clockwise & Anti Clockwise Clockwise & 
Clockwise & Anti Clockwise Anti Clockwise 


in per cent in per cent in per cent 
Bhotias ae 0.4 2.8 F3.5 
Rajis oe oe 3.8 11.3 
Bengalis ie. 6.5 2.5 8-5 

_ Tehri Gharwalis ay hy: 1.8 fd 
Kanets mi es ye 5.9 
Jaunsaris ee om a 2.4 


It appears from the above table that in double whorl, clock- 


) wise and anti-clock-wise occur in larger number among the above 
_ people. 


RIDDLES IN ASSAMESE 
P. GOSWAMI. 


Riddles have been used for ceremonial or recreational purposes 
in Asia, Africa, Australia and Europe. These “things to be — 
guessed ” play a considerable part in Australian social life and even 


: 


ocnstitute a game. They are found in Polynesian romances where ~ 
the heroes are to face sphinx-like conundrums. Riddle have been — 
associated with the careers of Samson and Oedipus. In ancient 
India riddles were part of the horse-sacrifice rituals. The riddie — 


proper is brief and precise, often achieving its effect with the help 
of alliteration and rhyme. The specimens found in the Old-English 
Exeter Book are not riddles proper in that they are descriptions 
of an engimatical nature, of varying and sometimes considerable 
length. Though riddles belong in a comparatively primitive social 
setting they seem to have survived in more advanced societies as a 


form of recreation, though much of their function has been 
encroached on by cross-words. Samuel Bamford, a nineteenth- 


century labour leader of Manchester, notes in his ‘The Life of a 
Radical’ that “ proposing riddles” was one of the pleasant means 
at the disposal of young people of wiling away evenings at 
Christmastide. It is of course true that modern boys and girls 
hardly have any opportunity of getting acquainted with this part 
of popular culture which is so highly valued in primitive societies. 
The use of riddles for recreational purposes, as parts of oral 
tales, and as an element in conversation may be studied well in 


Assamese. The ceremonial use of riddles is probably no longer 


found in Assamese society. The Assamese use two terms to signify 
the riddle: sathar, a word of uncertain derivation, and distan. 


Solving a riddle as a means of winning a bride is an ancient. 


folklore theme. The hero in the ballad Jana-gabharu is set a task 
like this: “Give me a piece of areca nut which does not grow 
on any tree, which is not ‘cuttable’ with any knife, and on which 
the lime is not smeared with the hand.” The task is of the nature 
of a riddle, though the minstrel does not furnish us with its solution, 
but only records that the hero could accomplish the task with divine 
means. Riddles which suggest this type are extant : 

There are leaves but no branch 

There are roots but no soil 

What tree is that ? . —Lamna 
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The seed on the tree, 
The tree on the seed 
What is that shameless entity ?—The Pineapple. 
Aame-Thompson’s Type 851: The Princess who Cannot Solve 
the Riddle has a modified version in Assamese, again in the ballad 


_ Jana-gabharu, where the hero sets the princess a task which is of 


_ the nature of a riddle and which is again accomplished but not 


~ solved.” This is the task: “Cook on your knees and feed us 
with that rice which does not grow on any plant, which is not husked 
under any dhenki, and which is not touched with the hand.” 
Another class of tales, Aarne-Thompson’s Type 921: The 
King and the Peasant’s son has an interesting parallel in one of the 
Assamese trickster tales. Tentan answers his brother-in-law in the 
riddling language in which the peasant lad replies to the king. When 
Tentan is asked: where is your father ? the answer is: Father has 
gone to turn up the soil of the nether region. When he is asked: 
Where is your sister? the answer is : She has gone to sieve the seas 
in order to pick pearls. Actually Tentan’s father is ploughing and 
his sister is casting her net for fish in the flooded fields. The lad 
is turned out of his home for being impertinent to his brother-in- 
law and this lands him in a series of interesting adventures. 
Elwin and Archer note that “ behind the formal riddles of the 
Santals are other riddles—turns of everyday phrase and conventions 
of conversation. The riddle is part of a whole way of Santal talk.” 
Riddles of this type are usually euphemistic expressions used to indi- 
cate either bodily functions or senses which would sound unrefined if 
couched in ordinary language. A Santal example: when a man 
gets up in the dark hours of the morning he does not say that he is 
going to urinate ; he says: he is going to the courtyard. There are 
Assamese parallels to this type. A man says he is going to the 
garden (there is no English equivalent to the Assamese bart) if he 
means that he is going to defecate. A man goes “ to touch the 
small water” if he goes to urinate. A woman’s body is ‘heavy’ 
if she is carrying. Certain expressions of this type seem to have 
their origin in fear or in some form of taboo. ‘This type is some- 
times termed kenning. Assamese examples are : Mother for small- 
pox flowers have appeared on him for he has caught the pox, long- 


| legged for the snake, the forest-king for the tiger, and so on. As 


Herbert Read observes, kennings “ differ from metaphors in that 
they have a deceptive intention and may indeed have their origin 
in some form of taboo. Primitive men associated the thing and its 
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name in an intimate fashion and when the thing was an object of 
veneration or fear, he would seek for some form of periphrasis, so 
as to avoid a direct reference. A kenning is a simple periphrasis of 
this kind.” 


That element of folktales—that of solving riddles set by the 
bride—seems to be based on customs obtaining in certain societies. 
Mrs. Nora Chadwick observes that “among Russian peasants in 
the governments of Yaroslav and Pakov and among the people of 
Ladakh, riddles are said to have formed a constituent part of the 
ceremony of betrothal, down to last century, the bride or bride- 
groom’s ability to answer riddles being regarded as a measure of 
the mental equipment and social qualification for the role of hus- 
band or wife, i.e., an intelligence test. Tartar oral literature fur- 
nishes numerous examples of the same custom.” Elwin and 
Hivale note that among certain of the Central-India tribes the cus- 
tom is found at the beginning of the ceremony. In Gond and Par- 
dhan weddings in Mandla, for example, when the bridegroom’s 
representatives goes to fetch the bride, riddles, are posed and must 
be answered before he can take her away. This custom of posing 
riddles at some part of the ceremony of marriage seems to have 
survived in a diluted form in Assamese society. When the bride- 
groom is on his way to the place of marriage at the bride’s house 
his path is barricaded by a group of persons, especially near the 
bride’s place, and these put him a number of questions often diffi- 
cult and embarrassing to answer. It is not known if riddles are 
posed but the situation is suggestive. This putting up a barricade 
and posing embarrassing questions may as well be a modification 
of the custom of mock resistance to attempts at capturing a bride 
by force, a procedure widely practised in earlier times. 

A considerable number of the world’s riddles have owed their 
birth to literary persons. Literary persons have often made collec- 
tions of riddles. In Europe collections of Latin riddles date back 
to about the fourth century. An Assamese manuscript, attributed 
to one Kavikankan nd at least a hundred years old, gives some 
interesting specimen of comparatively learned riddles: The manus- 
cript opens thus : 

Having no mouth it fills its paunch 
Bearing a man’s head it sleeps sound 


This puzzle Kavikankan poses 
Let alone the fool, even the scholar is befogged.—The pillow. 
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The last riddle in the manuscript goes thus : 


Though three-eyed it is not Sulapani 
| Nor the king of birds though dwelling on trees 
Holding water it is not the cloud’s son 
And it is not Ramachandra though clad in bark. 


—The cocoanut. 


| This instance is a masterly blending of mythological lore and 
common experience. Another specimen of this type is: 


My father is a beast of the forest, mother a goddess 
To be enemy to my mother’s stock was I born 
Formerly ruler of the land of Assam 

By Krishna in battle was I slain. 


The solution is Narakasura: the legendary king of ancient Assam 
and said to have been the offspring of Varaha, the Boar incarnation 
of Visnu, and Bhumi, the Earth. The Oja-Pali dancers of the 
countryside who recite scriptural stories make use of such riddles 
in the explanatory parts of their recitation. 


There is another class of riddles in the language known as 
phakara, probably from Sanskrit phakkika, a saying, used by 
persons belonging to certain sects and enshrining religious or 
ethical principles. Only the initiates in the sects are able to explain 
a phakara. The ancestry of the phakara should probably be traced 
to the gnomiccharyapadaof the Vajrayana Buddhist of medieval 
times. The phakara is not popular in the sense that it can be posed 
to young children or that it can be solved with the attitude with 
which one does a folk riddle. The following is a well-known speci- 
men of the phakara : 

A net twelve cubits in size with thirteen cubits of rent 

Well was it cast 

The large fishes escaped 

The small ones stuck in the folds (of the net). 
This is explained in this way: The Bhagavata has twelve cantos 
and they have their technical difficulties ; the neo-Vaisnavite saint 
Sankardev simplified the whole scripture and it was able to convert 
the common people, though the big ones remained unmoved. This 
example is from an unpublished manuscript attributed to Dvija 
Raghudev. Here is another from the same source: 


Cotton and fire then started a quarrel 
In fear of cotton fire took to flight. Ae 


- 
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This may have such an explanation: The kindhearted and patient 
and the arrogant may come in conflict, but the soft-hearted ulti- 
mately wins. The manuscript in question has certain specimens 
which may well have usual riddle-like explanations. For example, 
the one below : 


It has no head, no hand, nor any bone 
Still it feeds on men. 
The solution, unless there is anything esoteric, is: The house. 


Elwin and Archer observe that each Central-Indian tribe 
usually has its own stock of riddles, that “instead of each area 
possessing a common stock, it is as if a tribe keeps rigidly to itself.” 
On this point of tribal “copyright” these writers further comment 
thus: “Only fundamental differences in sensibility—differences 
which show with equal clarity in poetry—can explain this great 
’ variety.” Whether the Assam tribes, like their Central-India fellow 
citizens, have distinguishable stocks of riddles should be an interest- 
ing subject for research for the social anthropologist. Some of the 
riddles found in Assamese have close parallels in Central India. 
For example, the one about the cocoanut has the following analogy 
among the Rajput-Kayesths : 

“T live on a tree 
But am not a bird 
Three eyes have I 
But am not Shankar.” 
Such close parallels, where the motifs of birds, three eyes, and 
Shankar (Sulapani) are common, seem to suggest a common ancestry, 
perhaps in Sanskrit literature. But in other instances the parallels 
may be fortuitous ; as in the following: 
Assamese : fleas buzz in the belly of the elephant—The house 
Juang : “ There stands the elephant 
Into its vent the flies go one by one.”——The dormitory! 


It is amusing to note that sometimes in the parallels, though 
they may be culled from areas far away from one another, there is 
seen not only the same idea but the same sly rustic humour, and 
in the same form too. These are instances in point: 

Assamese: White and fair in complexion 

At its sight the girl is eager to have it on 
If it is on a little she cries out in pain 
When it is on wholly she clasps it. 


—tThe silver bangle. 
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Rajput-Kayesth : “ When her hand is caught 

Yes yes she says 

When it is half gone on 

She starts to cry 

When it is fully on 

How glad she is.” —The bangle. 
‘Ihe English preposition on does not suggest fully the slight 
obscene hint of the Indian expression which is possibly, if a little 
crudely, better translated with the verb enter. 

As in other folk compositions, in the riddles too the material 
environment is a ready source for themes and suggestions. A 
detailed study of the riddles might throw considerable light on the 
attitude the people have to things in general. One should not, of 
course, seek for higher flights of imagination in these compositions : 
they are mostly of the earth, earthy. 


FESTIVALS OF THE CHEROES 


The Cheroes are a small tribal community inhabiting Dudhi 1 


and Singrauli Parganas of District Mirzapur (Uttar Pradesh). 


Variously known as “Baiga” or “Parhaia”, they are the most | 
important tribal group of the region. The Chero occupies the same } 
place among the tribes of Dudhi as does the Brahmin among the } 


Hindus of the country. On all occasions—festivals, social and reli- 


gious ceremonies, death, birth or marriage, sacrifice and worship— + 
he is regarded as the most respected participant. Without him, the } 


ritual is not complete ; he is the officiating priest at the Deohar— 


the temple of collective village godlings ; gods accept sacrifice and } 
burnt-offering (hom-sakla) only at his hands; he acquaints the } 
villdgers with conditions of weather ; he appoints the time for pre- | 


paring the field, sowing or harvesting ; he is the traditional diviner, 
sorcerer and witch-doctor and the native medicine-man; magic, 


omens, fetishes and amulets, charms and mantras all are governed } 


by him. The Chero regard the Earth—Dharat: mata—as their 


mother-goddess, and her worship is the chief aspect of the Chero } 


rituals and festivals. 


Chait-Naomi-Observed on the ninth day of the dark half of 
Chaitra (March-April), this is the first and by far the most important | 
festival of the year, and is celebrated with great pomp and elabora- | 
tion. Days before the actual occasion of the function, houses are 
cleaned, plastered with cowdung, clay or lime and decorated with | 
leaves and flowers. On pareva—the first day of the dark half | 
of Chaitra—a new earthen pitcher full of water with an earthen lid | 


on is ceremoniously put in the room of family-ancestors ; on its lid 


barley seeds are sown: this Kalash is taken to represent the Devi | 
or Mother Goddess and is worshipped with sanctity and sacrosance. | 


This is the occasion when the new crop is harvested, and its con- 


sumption is taboo before it is ritually offered to the Devi on this | 


day. For eight days—from pareva to naomi, complete abstin- 
ence is observed, and the nights are devoted to singing songs in praise 


of the Devi, describing her fights with the demons and her heroic | 


exploits. This is the occasion for the diviners and sorcerers to 


exhibit their powers through their feats of physical torture, and this — 


1 
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| 
| 
| 


often ends in skirmishes between rival groups. On naomi, white 


| 
| 
| 
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goats are sacrificed in the name of Dharati mata and prayers 
offered for a good crop in the following year. A big fair is held 
at Kota in Singrauli for three days. 

Asadhi (June-July) marks the beginning of the new agricul- 


| tural year and hence a fresh lease of life for the peasants. This 
is the time when dark clouds thicken on the horizon and rain comes 


toppling down. The arrival of the Monsoon fills the hearts of the 


_agriculturists with glee. Houses and granaries are plastered and 


| 
| 


| 


_Yepaired as a preparation for the rains and incoming harvests. 


House walls are decorated with coloured paste. Grain heaps are 
circumscribed with cowdung. On this day, the farmers come out 


with their ploughs singing songs to the tune of drums. The village 


Baiga sacrifices a white cock and sprinkles its blood in the fields to 
fecundate the soil. Five handfuls of seeds are taken out and offered 
to the Earth Goddess as a token promise for future worship. 


Nag-Panchami is celebrated in the month of Sawan (July- 
August) and is considered to be a day of general rest. Working in 
the field is taboo and people remain at their homes. Cattle are 
given complete rest and they are specially looked after ; oil is applied 
to their horns, their bodies are ‘ massaged and cleaned, and food 
cooked with ghee and gur (molasses) is offered to them in the 
cattleshed. i me 

Karam Dar— Described by W. Crooke as “a drunken orgy ”, 
this is the most popular festival and was once celebrated with licence 
and carefreeness reminiscent of the jungle-life these tribes had before 
their contacts with civilization. Even now it is an occasion for 
gaity and pleasantry by the folks in the middle of the rains (August- 
September). A branch of the Karam tree is brought from the jungle 
with ceremony, and planted in the middle of the courtyard ; it is 
rubbed with oil, and worshipped by a burnt-offering and goat-sacri- 
fice. At night, they drink—men and women all, and dance to the 


‘music of their sacred drum (mandar). Song, dance and hilarity 


continue all night. Next morning, the branch is taken out in pro- 
cession and immersed in a river or nala nearby. This day ends all 
agricultural contracts such as partnership in cultivation, lending of 
ploughs or seeds, etc. 

Dashera is celebrated in Kuar (September-October), and 


“marks the cessation of rains and the commencement of the harvest- 


ing season. This seems to be a seasonal festival of these tribes 
rather than a cultural borrowing from the neighbouring Hindus. 
The new crop of paddy is brought in, husked, the new grain cooked 
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in ghee and gur and ceremoniously offered to the Divine Mother. 
Previously, there used to be buffalo-sacrifice on this occasion, but 
Hindu influence has placed a ban on it, and now only red he-goats 
are sacrificed at the altar of Sakti Bhawani—the spirit of Power. 
Sohrat (October-November)—observed on the darkest day of 
the year—the amavasya of Katik, this is regarded as the festi- 
val for the witches or dainis. Nobody would dare to come out 
of his house after sunset as the witches are believed to be ‘ out’ to test 
the potency of their charms. People look at the dark sky with horror 
for fear of some magical missle. During the day, cattlesheds and 
houses a're cleaned, cattle are given special food, and clay idols of 
cows and buffaloes are worshipped by married women. 
Phagua(March) is the national festival of Northern India, 
and is observed by throwing coloured water and dust, and embrac- 
ing each other with joy and merriment. Weeks before the actuaj 
day of colour and dhul (dust), piles of wood and dung-cakes are 
made on outskirts of the village. In the early hours of the morn- 
ing, fire is set to these, and people say they have “ burnt the old 
year’ which ends on this day. They sit at the place of the bonfire 
till noon singing songs and dancing with joy—men only. Urchins 
of the village form groups and throw coloured water, mud and dust 
on each other. In the noon, the headman takes a handful of the 
fresh ashes and smears them on the foreheads of his village-men. 
They go to the Deohar and offer hom-sakla (burnt-offering) of 
sweet cakes and molasses, and return home to play ‘colour’. In 
the room of the dead, worship is offered to the family ancestors 
and their blessings sought for the new year. All day, throwing of 


colour and dust, music and songs continue. Special songs called ~ 


“Phag” are composed and sung on this day. 


RESEARCH NEWS AND VIEWS 


In a lecture delivered before the Ethnographic and Folk Cul- 
ture Society, U.P-, Lucknow, Shri S. M. Mathur of the Geological 
Survey of India gave a description of his discovery of what he des- 
cribed as a “a new site of Prehistoric Rock Paintings in Bijawar 
(M.P.)” The shelters where these paintings have been found are 
situated in the Chaterpur District on top of a hill, and are usually 
inaccessible. The drawings are executed in red, and rarely in white 
on bare rock surfaces. Some of these are still in good condition 
whereas others have become faint or lost due to rockchippings. The 
subjects depicted include crudely drawn human forms and various 
animals—deer, bullocks, horses, birds figure most. Three phases 
of these drawings can be recognised—the earliest representing paint- 
ings in a dark-brown colour, the second of drawings in bright red 
and the third with figures in a dirtyish white colour. 


The Department of Anthropology, University of Calcutta cele- 
brated its annual reunion day on March 7, 1953. This year the 
reunion programme consisted of an interesting’ tribal tableau— 
Nagbali, based on a superstition of human sacrifice among the 
matriarchal Khasis to appease the thlendemon Nagraj, and a 
Bengali drama—Tai-To, acted and staged by the University stu- 
dents. Besides an interesting exhibition was held for three days and 
_its special features were (i) Blood groups (ii) Finger and footprints 
and (iii) Nail and nail phalanges. ; 


The Institute of Archaeology, Academia Sinica, China, sent 
two exploratory parties in 1951 to Honan and Shensi provinces to 
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trace prehistoric remains along the valleys of the Wei and Yellow 
Rivers. The data secured in Honan by this expedition revealed 
mixed cultures of the Chinese during the late Neolithic. In Shensi 
the earliest remains they found belong to a neolithic culture of plain 
red pottery. A later Neolithic culture in Shensi produced stone 
and bone tools and a large amount of corded pottery- 


Since 1951 excavations were resumed on the famous “ Pekin 
Man” site at Choukoutien, and in addition to three new teeth of 
the Pekin Man, a number of stone tools and animals fossils have 
been found. 


China Reconstructs, Pekin, China, July, 1952. 


That the doctrine of Totemism possibly originated with the 
Indo-Aryans and that the Rig Veda contains explicit evidence for 
the presence of totemic cults is the theme of an article by N. G. 
Chapekar in Sociological Bulletin, Vol. I, No. 2. 


The objects which served as totems for the Indo-Aryan clans, 
were heavenly luminaries as different from the birds, beasts or 
plants usually found elsewhere. The seven primary Gotras, Visva- 
mitra, Gautama, Atri, etc., may thus be totemic groups which re- 
cognised mystical ties with these heavenly bodies. Rigvedic Aryan > 
communities did attribute their descent to, their family names were 
derivable from, and they did revere their totemic objects, though 
their totems bearing celestical objects, their reverence was natural- 
ly not so demonstrable or tangible. 


ss te rc : 


The areolae of the breast, which appear early in embryological 
development, undergo several periods of rapid enlargement during 
growth. Areolar size was determined by vernier caliper measure-— 
ments on “ somatotype ” photographs of 147 children at the Forsyth 
Dental Infirmary for children, Boston, Mass. (U.S.A.) The data 
show that prior to the steroid growth phase there is little apprecia- 
able sex difference : the weighted average for both sexes being the 
same. ‘There are rapid changes during the initial stage, but once 
the final (mature) stage is attained (13 years in girls), there is 
little further increase in size. 
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| Since areolar size does not increase once the “mature” stage 
jis reached, since continued oestrogenic treatment does not increase 
_areolar size beyond the limits given, and since areolar size in female 
dwarfs approximates that in normal women, it has been suggested 
| that areolar size is genetically limited and is independent of body 
size. Finally, since Micronesian and Hottentot women have larger 
_areolae than Northwest European Whites, it is probable that there 
are genetically determined racial differences in the final size of this 
ectodermal deriviative. 


Child Development, Vol. 23, No. 1, 
March, 1952. 


In a paper read before the Fourth International Congress of 
Anthropology and Ethnology at Vienna (in September, 1952) Mr. 
P. G. Shah of the Anthropological Society of Bombay stressed the 
need for the determination of international standard anthropometric 
measurements, and suggested that a committee be appointed to 
consider definite proposals for determining on an international scale 
the collection of data for anthropometric measurements which should 
include such information as may be required for determining norms 
of physical, physiological and mental fitness for each group or covene- 
ment unit in each of the important countries of the world. The 
matter has been referred to a committee of standardization. 


* 4 1 3s kK 


The development of adequate facilities for training and re- 
search for every area of the world has been the concern of the Social 
Science Research Council’s Committee on World Area Research 
since its appointment in 1946. As part of its programme, the Com- 
mittee has sponsored a survey of area facilities in American Uni- 
versities, has held two national conferences on area research and 
training, and has encouraged the preparation of a critical appraisal 
of area research. The committee has further organised a survey 
of the current area training facilities in the Universities, the area 
covered, the number of faculty specialists, number of trainees, and 
possibilities for further expansion. The results of this survey are 
published in the form of a bulletin report. The report (Area Studies 
in American Universities by W. C. Bennet, Social Science Research 
Council, New York, 1951) has been written from the point of view 
of the Committee on World Area Research in enlarging the num- 
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ber of fully qualified area research scholars, and will be of interest | 
to all concerned with world area research. 


i %* * * 


Divination, or the act of forestalling future events, or discover- 
ing things secret or obscure by magical means, is, resorted to by 
most of the primitive and ancient peoples in order to diagnose disease | 
and death, interpret dreams, visions and hallucinations, recover lost 
or stolen goods, predict future events, e.g., epidemics, failure of crops + 
or fights with hostile groups, ascertain the movements of heavenly | 
bodies in order to fix marriages, festivals, etc. This is done by the | 
sorcerer-diviner by means of grains of rice or barley or chickens 
or a pot full of water or oil. In a paper published in Ethnos, Dr. — 
R. Nebesky de Wojkwitz has described a peculiar method of 
divination by Tibetan Bon priests—drum divination or Ngamo. 
Special types of drums are prepared, of the shape of a sundial, half 
the surface is blackened, the world quarters are indicated by signs, 
and then the names of those demons, which according to the 
sorcerer’s opinion might have caused the trouble, are written into 
sections. A ritual accompanied by magical paraphernalia, elabo- 
rate process and prayers follows at the end of which the diviner 
conveys to the client the decision of the ‘guardian’ spirit’ and the 
means by which his mission can be fulfilled. 


Hthuos 1952 
Vol. XVII. 


In a cave near Bredasdrop, Cape Province, South Africa, have 
been discovered a collection of human skeletons and implements 
in association with them. Anatomical characters of the skulls 
found show that they belong predominantly to the Boskop Type, 
and from a cranio-metric comparison with the skulls of other coastal 
dwellers of the South African: Coast, it is evident that they are those 
of Hottentot. 


The cave seems only to have been occupied once by man, and 
vives us a clear view of the final ‘ Stone Age’ culture of the Hottentot 
of this area. The archaelogical importance of this site is that, for 
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tthe first time, a polished implement (adze) of ‘ Neolithic’ type—has 
been clearly associated both with a type of man and with stone im- 
jplements, pottery, bone and wooden tools, cordage, and material of 
|European origin. The site is dated at less than 300 years old. 


Report on the Skeletons and Implements in 
association with them from a cave near Bredas- 
drop, Cape Province by C. S. Grobbelaar, ana 
A. J. H. Goodwin. 


The South African Archaeological Bulletin 
Vol. VII No. 27, September, 1952. 


Pregnancy is regarded as a psycho-physiological crisis in the 

life of a woman. Consequently, great care is taken to protect the 
expectant mother against any “pollution” which may be caused by 
_any wrong act done by the woman, her husband or her parents, or 
the evil effects of any malaeovolent spirits who have not been satis- 
fied by ritual offerings. 
| For dealing with such cases of laborious parturition, different 
kinds of treatment—magico-religious, therauptical, or medicinal 
are provided in all simpler societies. Among the Mhembe of 
Belgian central Africa, pollution during pregnancy is treated by 
elembo—a mixture of dried, burned and pulverized herbs, roots, 
and other ingredients, and an elaborate system of its application 
is followed, almost with ritual sanctity. 


MAN Vol. LII, October, 1952. 
Article No. 22 by D. Bierbriyek. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


[We are herewith opening a Correspondence Section from | 


this issue and we invite our readers and subscribers to send brief 


communications and discussions of Anthropological interest in the - 


form of letters (of not more than 300 words) to the Editor. The 


Editor, however, is not responsible for the opinions expressed in the - 


correspondence.—Ed. ] 


SIVA WORSHIP 


I want to draw the attention of your readers to certain important — 
observations made in Kashmir with regard to Siva-worship, which — 


is almost everywhere associated with phallic worship. It is impor- 
tant to draw attention. first of all, to the fact that Kashmir has been 
famous for the Saiva School of Philosophy, Kashmir Saivism being 
regarded as an achievement. P 


1. Kashmiri Pandits celebrate Sravan Purnamashi(in July- 
August) as Siva’s birthday. (The same day is observed as Rakhsha 
Bandhan in North India and Coconut Day in the South). All the 
Hindu inhabitants of Srinagar get brown clay from the holy hillock 
of Shankracharya on the outskirts of the city, and ‘ models’ are made 
for puja) These models are no doubt phallic by design. But what 
makes this phallic shape as insignificant and meaningless is the fact 
that whereas the model which represents Siva is alingam and 
yont in coritu, a separate model is designated as Parvati, Siva’s 
spouse ; and this model is a phallus without the yoni. Thus the 
double-significance of the first model is obviously not understood. 
If it is, it is ununderstandable as to why Parvati is also represented, 
and that by a phallus which stands for the male organ of 
regeneration. 


2. Shiv Ratri, the 13th day of the dark fortnight of Phalgun 
(Jan.-Feb.) is celebrated as Siva’s marriage. This might well be 
called as the most importaht festival of Kashmiri Pandits. Strange- 
ly enough, phallic symbols are completely absent on this occasion, 


| 
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“although it is Siva’s marriage. Two earthen pitchers are filled with 


water and nuts, and are designated as Siva and Parvati. 


‘Ergo, Siva-worship as seen on these two important occasions 
in Kashmir (Srinagar, to be more precise) does not indicate any 
phallic associations which ey be said to be understood by the 
common people. 


“Lucknow University. . T. N. Madan. 


CONSTITUTIONAL ANOMALY 


In the Constitution of the Republic of India there are several 
specific references to the Scheduled Tribes in the country. Thus, 


for instance, Schedule V and Schedule VI, which are appended to 


Article 244(1), and 244(2) and 275(1) respectively, are solely con- 
cerned with the administration of Scheduled Tribes. But there are 
so many other references to these tribes, e.g., in Article 46, 164(1), 
330(1), 332(1), 340(1) and so on, wherein we find Scheduled 
Tribes bracketed together with Scheduled Castes. 


All students of Indian anthropology will perhaps agree with 
me that although the problems of our tribal people are in many ways 
similar to those of other backward and depressed sections of the 
Indian people, yet they cannot be regarded as the same. The 
problems of the tribal people are complex and manifold. Theirs is 
not only a socio-economic problem, but over and above all, a cul- 
tural-crisis problem. 

May I expect some authoritative opinion on this problem of 
problems ? 

Uma Chaturvedi. 


- CASTE FACTOR IN JUVENILE VAGRANCY 


Permit me to present certain revealing statistics in the pages of 
your Journal as regards the role played by caste (and religion) in 
juvenile vagrancy in the cities of Kanpur and Lucknow—a factor 
which is not generally taken into consideration. 


Whereas the socio-economic and cultural milieu are chiefly 
responsible for vagrancy and waywardness of children in these cities, 
caste-association and the sanctions and strictures that flow there- 
from, also play a significant part. 
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The following table is based on a sample of 300 cases. 
selected from the two cities, and indicates the membership composi-_ 
tion of juvenile vagrant groups. 


Hey per cent 
I | Exterior Castes a = 30.7. 
N | Intermediate Castes oh i 18.0 
D ° Artisan Castes a & ‘ 3-6 
U | Higher Castes e bins 
SJ 
Muslims (Mostly lower classes) c 33.0 
Christians oe iy, 
Total 100 


Shankar S. Srivastava. 
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| STRUCTURE AND FUNCTION IN PRIMITIVE SOCIETY 


| By A. R. RADCLIFFE-BROWN ; FOREWORD BY E. E. EVANS-PRITCHARD AND FRED 
EGGAN, p. Vili + 219, 21s. NET. COHEN & West, Ltp., LONDON, 1952. 


| It is indeed a very trying situation that a reviewer ha’s to face 
when he has to review the work of a very eminent authority, pre- 
faced with a foreword by two other front-rank scientists. But the 
‘present reviewer finds himself comfortable in the situation as the 
book, consisting of essays and addresses, dated between 1924 and 
1949, embodies the exposition of the view-points of Professor Rad- 
cliffe-Brown on different important topics of social Anthropology, 
-and not the theoretical discussion of different points of view. Prof. 
-Radcliffe-Brown’s method is inductive and empirical, and all his 
theoretical conclusions follow the discussion of evidence from which 
they emerge. Theoretical discussion has a tendency to be abstract 
and vague ; but herein we find a happy blending of theory with facts, 
observation and example. Whether one agrees or disagrees—and it 
is not easy to disagree with one so sure and convincing as R.-Brown 
—with the slant the author gives to the treatment of his data, no 
one can deny that the treatment itself is concrete and meticulous. 
Simplicity in argument and a felicity of phrase, rather rare these 
days, are an added attraction of this collection of important essays. 


The writers of the foreword draw our attention to the fact that 
Prof. R.-Brown’s “ major interest has been in conveying his ideag 
directly to students and colleagues by personal contacts.” This 
may have had its advantages, but the disadvantages also are very 
apparent. It is not uncommon to find R.-Brown referred to as the 
predecessor of Malinowski in the Functional School. Not only does 
the author deny any such thing, but he also rejects the very existence 
of the Functional School, calling it a “myth invented by Prof. 
Malinowski.” In view of this it is important to indicate his diifer- 
ences of approach from the Functional School. (This School has 
certainly come to stay, and it is difficult to dismiss it as a myth. On 
the contrary, the field-work done in different parts of the world 
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under the impact of the postulates of the Functional School is much — 
too considerable to be ignored by any one.) | 

The idea of functional inter-relation between a culture and its 
products, to be more precise, between the needs and activities of 
human beings, is vital to the so-called functional approach. ~ 
Malinowski made this ‘the’ inexorable law of human culture, and — 
all functional studies start with this self-evident truth of functional — 
inter-relation. 


Radcliffe-Brown, while admitting of such relationships, denies 
them the relentlessness of a law. He condemns dogmatism in un- 
equivocal terms; and says, “nothing is more pernicious than at-— 
tempts to establish adherence to doctrines.” Verily, what may — 
appear to be lack of consistency to the careless observer or reader 
may actually be the true scientific spirit of empiricism. 

Radcliffe-Brown’s approach, as exemplified in these essays and 
addresses, is structural, and the methodology employed is compara-_ 
tive and nomothetic. Cultural behaviour is studied in so far as it — 
reveals the structure of a society in its functioning. Such behaviour 
may or may not have an actual use or purpose or ‘function. In~ 
the functional approach the emphasis is laid on the relation of a 
social relationship; the approach is psychological. R--Brown_ 
emphasises the social relationship itself, and examines its meaning — 
with reference to the wider genus to which it may belong through — 
correlation. The approach here is sociological, and the best” 
example that we can cite is the author’s excellent treatment of kin- 
ship systems. Here we find the usual causal relations between a 
particular type of nomenclature and a particular type of marriage 
being proved as only a correlation, the reason for both these being 
yet another social usage of “equating” a class of relations in a 
sib-group. The finality of this explanation has, however, yet to be 
established. Lowie has pointed out (“ Primitive Society ” p. 108-9) 
that the Dakota type of terminology can always find an explana- 
tion in a sib group, but the causality or correlation is not universal 
as some sib-less tribes share such a nomenclature. Besides, is not 
Lowie’s plea (Ibid., p. 155) that levirate and sororate are earlier and 
cannot, therefore, be the result of sib, rather convincing ? 


Totemism and joking-relationships are also examined likewise. 
With regard to totemism, while accepting the stand taken by Golden- 
weiser in 1910, that so-called totemism is not one identical pheno- 
menon but diverse in character, the author goes ahead to formulate 
a theory about the varied phenomena called totemism. One might 
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jquestion the validity of doing so, but not the manner in which it 
jis done. 

| Joking relationships are interestingly linked with avoidance and 
classed under the broad category of ambivalent relationships. 

| With regard to religion, a very fruitful idea is developed. 
| Radcliffe-Brown has made a convincing attempt to show that the 
‘value of religion lies in the sense of dependence which it creates. 
| This explanation cannot, however, rule out Malinowski’s thesis on 
/Magic and religion. The two have to complement each other. 
Such an analysis leaves the reader with the impression of cul- 
ture clusters in which there is a fundamental part and an incidental 
part. Such a conclusion is however, never implied or indicated. 
| It is well remembered how anthropology, during the last cen- 
tury, came under the influence of sociology. During the present 
century psychology has restepped into the field. The functional 
approach is more psychological than anything else. In Radcliffe- 
_Brown’s essays and addresses a re-linking between sociology apd 
_ anthropology takes piace, but that in a manner which is at once sane 
and scientific. He broadens anthropology and is prepared to call 
it ‘comparative sociology. There seems to have been much mis- 
understanding on this point. A perusai of this book makes it quite 
clear that social anthropology is regarded by the author as the 
science of human society, based on the study of primitive society. 
The attempt to merge anthropology in sociology is not apparent. 
We accept the emphasis laid on sociological analysis, provided that 
such an acceptance does not mean acceptance of the need to merge 
anthropology with sociology, for we recognize no such need. 


Each of the twelve essays and addresses that the present volume 
is composed of—excepting the last two on social sanctions and primi- 
tive law, reprinted from the Encyclopedia, of Social Sciences, which 
are something of a tame-end—puts forward the above theoretical 
stand in a vigorous and thought-provoking manner. The reader is 
throughout impressed by the incisiveness of the author's intellect 
and his scientific approach, so very apparent, for instance, in his 
emphasis on a rigid use of terms. (See the Introduction and aiso 
p. 112). The introduction gives a fair idea of what is to follow with 
its definitive definitions. The incidental remarks that the author 
makes at so many places on theory, on values and interests, on ter- 
minology, and methodology and so on, are of great interest. His 
objections against the historical approach also are interesting. 


(Introduction, p. 85 and elsewhere). 
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Chapter X, a presidential address on social structure to the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, strikes a rather discordant note. 
The opening paragraphs are conspicuous for their strongly one-sided 
views and rather rash judgment directed against the Functional 
School. These very paragraphs also raise the old argument about 
the fallacy of ‘sympathy’ between natural and social sciences. It 
has to be understood and realised once for all that analogy does 
not mean strict similarity nor homology (p.195). 


To conclude, the volume under review is highly stimulating and | 


demands to be read. It embodies important contributions to anthro- 
pological theory, supported by loads of evidence ; and it is for each 
individual to check the postulates put forward by the author in the 
light of his or her own observations. One would wish for the pub- 
lication of a further volume of collected papers by this eminent 
anthropologist who has held an important place in the ranks of 
anthropologists for the last 40 years. 


The publishers are to be thanked for having given us of late 
quite a few important publications on social anthropology, pre- 
sented in attractive volumes. Unexpectedly, the present volume 
has several printing errors. Besides in a book like this wherein several 
problems are discussed at more than one place, the absence of an 
index is a serious handicap. 


T. N. Madan. 


ANTHROPOLOGY—THE STUDY OF MAN 
By S. C. DuBE, CHETANA PRAKASHAN, LTpD., HYDERABAD DECCAN, 1952, pp. vii 
| 173. PRICE Rs. 6-8. 


Dr. Dube is not unknown to the readers of the Eastern Anthro- 
pologist with which he was connected till late as Associate Editor. 
His monograph on the Kamar—a little jungle tribe of Madhya 
Pradesh (1951) is an excellent contribution to Indian ethnography. 
Since then, he has been associated with the Osmania University, 
and organizing social service among the tribes of Hyderabad. 


Considering his experience as a field investigator and a Uni- 
versity teacher in anthropology, Dr- Dube’s present book is a dis- 
appointment. Though “the book does not attempt anything very 
ambitious, and is intended for the general reader and the University 
student ” (in India), we fail to understand how it can serve either 
purpose as well as it should have. The chapters relating to topics 
in social anthropology, particularly applied anthropology and tribal 
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welfare, are ordinarily well done for the undergraduate student in 
_ Anthropology, but those on physical anthropology, prehistory or race 
—even modestly speaking—contain material which is insufficient 
for any course of study in the Science of Man. Scrappy accounts 
| of fossil men, prehistoric cultures, and races of man add to the debit 
_ Taher than to the credit of the book. We feel that perhaps it were 
_better if the author had confined himself to studies in cultural 
_ anthropology. 

Another drawback the book suffers from is the almost complete 
_ absence of any Indian material, and it is astonishing how the author 
_ overlooked the Indus Valley Civilization or the South Indian Palaeo- 
_ lithic and Megalithic cultures while discussing “the story in stones ”, 
_or the specific problems of tribal India while writing on “tribal 

welfare.” 

The last two chapters on “Anthropology and Tribal Welfare” 
_ and “The Tools of an Anthropologist” need special mention. In 
_ the first, a bold policy for tribal welfare has been put forward, and 
_ the second attempts a historical review of field techniques in the 
_ study of cultures. 

The printing and get-up are ordinarily good. A few blunders 
_ have, however, crept in, e.g. “Iron first appeared on the scene in 
_ 28,000 B.C. in Syria” (p. 22), which the author would do well to 
_ remove in the second edition. The illustrations serve no useful pur- 
pose as they are neither original nor even good copies, and the 
absence of an index is a definite handicap. 


K.S.M. 


LIFE IN A MEXICAN VILLAGE : TEPOZTLAN RESTUDIED 


By Oscar Lewis. THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS PRESS IN URBANA, 1951; 
pe xxvii 3-.512.* $7.50; 


For one ‘brought up’, as a student of anthropology, on the 
type of ethnographic studies presented by the British anthropologists, 
and others working under the influence of British anthropology, a 
study of the book under review is a refreshing experience. 


Tepoztlan is a village, in the state of Morelas, in Mexico, which 
played its part in the Mexican Revolution of 1910-20. In 1926 

- Robert Redfield studied this village, and presented his study as a 
‘folk-urban continuum.’ Twenty years later Dr. Lewis revisited 
the village, with a well-equipped party of research workers to con- 
tinue, as he himself writes, the work begun by Redfield. The result 
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is a ‘model’ monograpn, remarkable for its detail, Iucid presenta- | 
tion, precision, and a firm grasp of the basic patterns of the life of | 
the people studied and of the principles of anthropological theory, — 
which is evidenced on every page of the book. The work is a- 


rare combination of description and analysis. 
The purpose behind this restudy has been very ambitious. 
Writes Lewis (p. xiii): “The changes which had occurred in 


Tepoztlan were taking place over wide areas of Mexico and the 


-world. It was hoped that an intensive study of a single village 


might enable us to get at some of the fundamental processes and | 
principles of culture change, and at the same time be useful to- 


administration concerned with the task of carrying out welfare pro- 
grams in the so-called backward areas of the world.” 

From the above, and the actual treatment and presentation of 
data, one can conclude that the method that has been followed has 


been “ micro-sociological” (cf. R. Firth’s “Social Organization ”, 
p. 17-18), analytical, and, to quote the author himself, historical, — 
functional and configurational. The wide use of statistics while ana-_ 


lyzing the economic structure of the community and that of such per- 
sonality tests, as the Rorschach Tests, deserves special mention in 


view of the very fruitful results. The use of a ‘ point’ scale in deter- 


mining a probable correlation between wealth and income differences 


which are phenomenal, and the standard of living (chapter 9) is 


revealing in its simplicity and usefulness. (It is interesting to note 


that no direct correlation has been found). 
From the theoretical point of view—and it is important to 


refer to theoretical conclusions as the book is aimed at being more~ 


than a community study of local interest—the author’s criticism of 
Redfield’s concept of folk-urban continuum (p. 432-40) and the 
so-called personality studies (chap. 20) is interesting. With regard 
to the latter, he points out that only part of the total personality, 
viz., the public personality, is directly influenced by, and itself 
influences, the.social norms of a group: The inter-relation between 
culture and public-personality is obvious and appreciable. But the 


relationship between culture and private personality, the “other 
half” is not very apparent. From this it follows that the so-called | 


personality studies by anthropologists are limited and do not give a 
correct idea of total personality. Accordingly the author does not 
study the basic personality structure of the Tepoztecans; he only 
describes their inter-personal relations. This criticism is timely and 
thought-provoking. However, the final word regarding the cultu- 
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zal influence on total personality lies with the psychologist; and 
already important innovations are afoot in light of the discovery 
(formulation) of the four-fold basic anxiety pattern. Nevertheless, 
| it is important to accept the validity of Lewis’s criticism of contem- 
porary personality studies by anthropologists. 

| Linton and several other anthropologists have drawn our atten- 
_tion to the need of restudies. If such a plea for restudy has been 
“in need of a justification, Lewis’s work supplies the same in an 
ample measure; and thereby takes us one more step ahead in 
_ field-work techniques. 

| The book under review can serve as a model-study for all those 
engaged in field-work, and particularly for those conducting com- 
_munity studies. It is good to know that Prof. Lewis is at present 
in India assisting the Community Projects Administration in con- 
ducting some community studies in Delhi State. We will look 
forward eagerly to the results thereof. 

In conclusion a word must be said in appreciation of the 
interesting photographic illustrations (by the author?) and the 
tell-tale drawings by Alberto Beltran, as also the excellent ‘look’ 

of the volume. 


_T. N. MADAN. 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF ANTHROPOLOGY 


By T. K. PENNIMAN, GERALD DucKworTH & Co., LONDON, 2ND. ED., 
1952 ; 30s. 


The second edition of Penniman’s well-known history of 
Anthropology gives an up to date survey of the advances made in 
anthropological theory and methodology. It is an ambitious 
venture. A. C. Haddon’s “ History of Anthropology ” is much too 
brief and out of date. Lowie’s “ History of Ethnological Theory ” 
(1937)—an admirable book in spite of its drawbacks—is limited 
in scope and not up to date. Thus, Penniman’s book is the only 
book of its kind. Readers are well aware of the contents of the 
earlier (1935) edition and the division of the subject matter into 
four periods, viz., Formulary, Convergent, Constructive and Critical, 
which has been retained. A new chapter, “ Anthropology since 

1935” replaces the last chapter on future in the old edition. This 
~ concluding chapter carrying two essays, one by Weiner on physical 
anthropology and one by Blackwood on Americanist studies, besides 
sections on prehistory and technology and ethnology by Penniman 
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himself, gives a synoptic review of the important work done during 
the fifteen years between 1935 and 1950. The coverage is exten- | 


sive and wide. 

There are however two points to which critical attention may 
be drawn. It is well known in anthropological circles as to how 
immense and extensive the scope of anthropological studies has 


become. Penniman regards the contemporary compartmentalisation © 
of anthropological studies as a critical phase. We see in it a natural 


development very much beyond our control. Anthropology as the 
Science of Man, has to be very wide, comprehensive, and all embrac- 


ing. To attempt to confine it within limits will be harmful. The | 


joining link between the different specialised departments of the 
subject will be the unity of the fundamental subject matter—man, 


his society, and his culture—and the unity in approach. Anthro- — 


pologists have to shoulder the double burden which the twin-role of 
anthropology as a pure science and as an applied science, a humanity, 


imposes upon them. This leads us to a conclusion, and that is the 


inevitability of such a work as Penniman’s lacking in very detailed — 


information. In a short course of time it will become difficult for 


one man to write such a book without losing in detail and authen- 
ticity. This adds to the importance of Penniman’s work which | 
might well be described as a great attempt, particularly in view of | 


the excellent achievement that it is. 


One however, misses a deserving reference to applied anthro- 


pology and that is the second point to which we want to draw 
attention. The author has made lack of social planning a differen- 
tiating feature, for anthropology, from sociology. It is too late to 
deny the important role that anthropologists must play, and will 
have to play, in democratic planning. More than any other social 
scientist, the anthropologist has a pre-eminent claim, as important 
as that of the economist, to be consulted in matters of public policy 
and national planning. Practical (applied) anthropology has come 
to stay, and that for good. After all, as Malinowski put it, 
“science begins with application.” 


The reviewer also notes with gratification the references made 
in the book under review to The Eastern Anthropologist as “a 
journal of vigour ” and to the growth of a centre of research in physi- 
cal anthropology in India under Majumdar, and others. 


.T. N. MADAN, 
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(BHARTIYA SAMAJ, SANSKRITI TATHA SANSTHAIN 
| (HinpI) By Kamas NATH SHARMA. 
SAMAJ SHASTRA SAMITI, KANPUR, 1952, pp. 288 PrIcE Rs. 9-8. 


Sharma’s is a pioneer effort to bring Indian Sociology ‘to the 
‘Indian reader in Hindi—the national language of the Republic. 
Primarily intended as a text-book for under-graduate University stu- 
dents in Sociology, it may be of considerable interest to the general 
|feader as it attempts to cover in a broad sweep the entire field of 
Indian Sociology and Indian Social Structure. 


ia Since times prehistoric, this great sub-continent has been a melt- 
Ing pot of races and cultures. As a result, India today offers an 
interesting field of study to the student of Society and Culture, and 
the rich social traditions of India may very well offer an ideal his- 
torical background to the social reformer on which to raise the struc- 
ture of a future society in India. Today, when we stand at cultural 
_cross-roads, a detailed knowledge about the mingling of ethnic 
groups and the clashes of cultures, and the consequent diversities of 
social types in India is most essential to all interested in social plan- 
ning. As an introduction to all that and the basic elements of 
Indian social organization, Sharma’s book is a useful contribution. 


| The book is divided—rather haphazardly—into seven sections 

which deal with : race ; prehistoric cultures ; tribal cultures of India ; 

Caste, Joint Family, and marriage ; village organizations ; social life 
of the Muslims; and the effects of Muslim and Western contacts on 
Indian Social life. The absence of links between different sections 
and the lack of co-ordination are points the author may well keep in 
mind to remove in the next edition. 

We feel that the book touches rather too many aspects of Indian 
life at the same time, and thus fails to do justice to any of them. 
But, in view of the fact that it is intended to cover the scope of an 
examination paper, this fault may be overlooked. 

The language of the book is a little too tough and full of trans- 
lations of technical terms which are not well explained. The biblio- 
graphy appended at the end of the book is incomplete, whereas the 
absence of an index is a drawback. The printing is tolerable though 
‘a large number of errors have crept in, but the get-up is somewhat 
poor. 

The book, however, is a commendable effort and Sharma 
deserves the gratitude of the Hindi-knowing students of Sociology 


SPI NLP i 
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for this attempt to consolidate the very wide field of Indian Sociology q 
in 288 pages. ; 


Vi 


POSSIBLE SUMERIAN SURVIVALS IN TODA RITUAL 
By H. R. H. Prince PETER OF GREECE, WITH AN INTRODUCTION AND NOTES — 
By A. A. ATYAPAN, BULLETIN OF THE MADRAS GOVERNMENT MUSEUM, ~— 
N. S. GENERAL SECTION, VoL. VI No. 1, 1951, Price Rs. 6-4. } 


The Todas, a small tribal community of Nilgri Hills in South- — 
Western India, are one of the best known of all Indian Tribes. — 
Elaborately studied by Rivers and later on by Dr. M. B. Emeneau ~ 
(of Yale University), copious ethnographic literature exists on this 
small group of “ aristocrats of the Blue Mountain.” But the demo- 
graphic condition of this tribe shows that it is on “bad days” ; their — 
material sufferings and introvert character has breeded in them a- 
detachment from life, a cultural maliase has set in among them, ~ 
and it is feared that they might become extinct during the course of — 
the present century. The changed conditions of Toda social life — 
has necessitated a restudy of this community, and Prince Peter’s | 
efforts to make an exhaustive study of this “dying tribe ” at this cri- — 
tical moment needs appreciation, particularly as the Todas present ~ 
some specific problems about certain aspects of their religious life, — 
and their origin and unwritten past has evoked legendary hypo- — 
theses. It is a segment of this aspect that has been discussed in 
the present Bulletin. 

Archaeological excavations of Toda graveyards have brought 
to light a rich crop of material culture—beads, ornaments, painted — 
pottery, arms and weapons, luxury goods, brassware, etc. Some 
of these objects are very similar to those discovered from Ur graves 
and this suggests 4 common source of origin for both. Not only in 
their antiquities, but also in their divine hierarchy, rituals and social 
customs, Todas reflect a touch of Sumerian influence. 

It is a recognized fact that trade relations did exist between 
south India and Babylonia even in proto-historic times. A possible 
affiliation of one of the oldest communities of the Indian Peninsula 
with the ancient civilisations of the Middle East will throw light 
on a dark corner of India’s social history. 

Nicely printed, well got-up and beautifully illustrated, this book- 
let is a welcome addition to Indian Anthropological Literature. 


V.K. 
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|KADAR OF COCHIN ) ) 
| By E. R. EHRENFELS, MApRAS UNIVERSITY, ANTHROPOLOGICAL SERIES No. 1, 
1952, pp. xiv --+ 319, Price Rs. 10. 


This tribe of food-gatherers, hunters and foragers had long 
|been neglected by anthropologists and ethnographers, and but for 
brief mention in L. K. Anantha-Krishna Iyer’s Cochin Tribes & 
‘Castes and Thurston & Rangachari’s Tribes & Castes of South 
India, not much reliable information was available about this small 
| but important jungle tribe of south-western India. Dr. Ehrenfels has 
|thus done a great service to Indian Ethnography in producing 
( detailed documented records of Kadan life and culture based on 
(extensive investigations which he carried out during field-trips 
between the beginning of March, 1947 and the end of April, 1948. 
| The Kadar, as a tribe are important from many points of view : 
according to the racial scheme suggested by Dr. Guha (Census of 
India, 1931), Negrito element forms the substratum of Indian popu- 
lation, and the short-black-woolly haired Kadar, according to 
_Ehrenfels, constitute survivals of the earliest natives of the Indian 
peninsula. The problem is still controversial and beyond the scope 
of this review. Economically, they represent a simple food-gather- 
_ing stage which once spread all over India and Southern Asia. 


The Kadar are a people in transition, the base of whose culture 
is gradually shifting from matriliny to patriliny ; this has given rise 
to customs and traits in Kadar life which are relatively out of focus 

considered from the view of the pattern as a whole, e.g., the peculiar 
position of the maternal uncle “who holds no _ official 
position, nor is altogether out of picture” (p. 134). The religion 
of the Kadar, still in an uniconic stage (p. 163) is of interest to the 
student of primitive religion as also to those interested in their re- 
habilitation ; and the elaborate accounts of Kadar religious practices 
and worship, Kadar myths and the extent of infusion of Hinduism 
in Kadar religion show the author’s keen appreciation of the role 
of religion in maintaining the structure of a community. 


A special feature of this monograph is the recording of a num- 
ber of biographies of different individuals (possibly informants) and 
the deduction of social attitudes—useful in the determination of 
-culture-pattern on their basis, e.g., “children are not submitted to 
corporal punishment and so also are young people not forced into 
or prevented from marriage against their will” (p-126). We would 
like to know if this is not due to the disintegration creeping in Kadar 
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life. The author has also overlooked to explain such contradictory 
statements as “the family ties are of strong and emotional value ”, 


(p. 131) and “ institutionalized patterns of traditional education are 
not traceable among the Kadar of today.” (p. 244). These are parti- — 


cularly important as the author has adopted the Gestalt concept 
and followed the line of culture-pattern studies by Ruth Benedict. 
In a study built on such strict methods, it is essential to distinguish 


“new and the functional” from the “antiquated and non-~ 


functional” as even a small defect or deficiency in the material 
would give a blurred view of the culture. 


Written in the conventional monographic style, the book has 
been divided into twelve chapters dealing with the habit, material 


civilization, family and social organisation, religion, status of women, | 


education and recreation, language, culture contacts and a plan 
for rehabilitation. 


The book is nicely illustrated, correctly printed and well got- 
up, and fills in a gap in our existing literature on South Indian tribes. 


K. S. M. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CO-OPERATIVE PRACTICE. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE, GENEVA, 1952, pp. 50, PRIcE ; 50 CENTS ; 35. ~ 


Number 32 of the New Series, Studies and Reports, this book- 
let maintains the high standard of I.L.O. Publications. It is a prac- 
tical guide to the organisation, operation and administration of Co- 
operative Societies. It does not neglect the theoritcal side either ; 
in fact the opening chapter deals with the principles of co-operation 
in brief outline. The booklet is a practical contribution to public 
planning problems and their understanding. The respective roles 
of the government and the public are outlined and explained. 


THE INDO-ASIAN CULTURE 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY BY THE COUNCIL FOR CULTURAL RELATIONS, NEW 


DELHI, ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION Rs. 4 oR 8 SH. 


The Indo-Asian Culture is a welcome addition to journals deal- 
ing with the various aspects of Indian culture. The objects of the 


Council, which the journal represents, as laid down in its Articles — 


are: the promotion of a wider knowledge about languages, litera- 
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\tures and arts of India and other Asian countries, and the estab- 
lishment of close contacts and cultural relations between these. 


The articles published in Vol- I nos. 1, 2, and 3 attempt to 


throw light on the cultural heritage of India and Southern Asia— 
the religions, arts and some socio-economic problems of these 


peoples, with a view to understand and appreciate the conditions, 
problems and points-of-view of our neighbours. 

Under the editorship of Dr. A. C. Sen, we are sure the journal 
will succeed in discovering useful ways of mutual understanding and 
revitalizing the lost cultural relations between countries of Asia. 
We wish it success. 


Publications of Ethnographic and 
Folk Culture society, U. P. 


‘A. Folk Culture Series, Edited by D. N. Majumdar 
1. Snow Balls of Garhwal by N. S. Bhandari 
2. Field Songs of Chhattisgarh by S. C. Dube 
3. Lonely Furrows of the Borderland by K. S. Pangtey 
In Press. 
| The Bihu Songs of Assam by Prafulladatta Goswami 
The Folk Songs of Mirzapur by D. N. Majumdar 
B. The Criminal Tribes by Dr. B. S. Bhargava (1949) 
. Monographic Studies Published or in Preparation 
1. The Kamar by S. C. Dube 
2. The Affairs of A Tribe by D. N. Majumdar 
3. The Fortunes of Primitive Tribes Vol. 2. (The Sorcerers 
of Dudhi) by D. N. Majumdar. 


The Universal Book Depot 
‘The Mall, Lucknow, India or from the Office of the Society. 


THE AFFAIRS OF A TRIBE 


by D. N. MAJUMDAR 
Fully documented, illustrated with 44 photographs, maps 
und sketches in addition, Size 1/8 Royal, 384 pages (1950) 
Price Rs. 23 8 
RACES AND CULTURES OF INDIA 
by D. N. MAJUMDAR 
2nd Revised and enlarged Edition (1950). The only complete 
book on the subject and the author is competent to write it 
Price Rs. 8 8 
THE KUMAR 
by S. C. DUBE 
A little known jungle tribe fully and competently described. 
‘Dr. Dube’s work has a freshness and thoroughness that add | to 
the charm of the narrative.’ Price Rs. 12/8 


Published by the Ethnographic and Folk Culture Society, U.P. at the 
National Heraid Press, Lucknow. 


The Council of The Ethnographic & 
Folk Culture Society, U. P. 
(1952-53) 

The Hon’ble Dr. Sitaram, D. Lt., President 
Shri B. D. Sanwal, I.C.8S., Vice-President 
Prof. D. P. Mukerjee, M.A., Vice-President 
Prof. D. N. Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D. (Cantab), F.N.I. 
Hony, Secretary 
Dr. N. A. Khan, M.A., Ph.D., Hony, Treasurer 
Miss A. Mukerji, M.A., Asstt. Secretary 
Shri K. 8. Mathur, M.A., Asstt. Secretary 
Members of the Council : 
Dr. (Miss) Bina Roy, M.A., Ph.D. (/farvard) 
Shri Naresh Chandra, M.A. 
Shri Narendra Singh Bhandari, M.A. 


Mrs. Kusum Harinarayan, M.A. 
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